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OUT OF THE RUT 


IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF 


‘News of a remarkable achievement 
reaches us from Spen Valley, where 
- Councillor J. S. Bryan has been acting 


as part-time agent for Mr. T. Myers.’ 


We gather that a determined effort is 
being made to win back the seat for 
“Labour, and all facts to hand show that 
an epic effort is being made. Among 
the plans for raising money that have 
been adopted is a Bazaar, to take place 
next Spring. Already, however, over 
£400 worth of tickets have been sold, and 
we assume, therefore, that a gigantic 
success is in prospect. This effort is 
one more illustration of the truth that 
““ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and that the “‘ impossible ”’ things are 
being done. We heartily congratulate 
Mr. Bryan on this beginning. 


One of the devices adopted in con- 
nection with the above Bazaar is the 
issue of a Bazaar Souvenir in the nature 
of a birthday quotation book. You send 
your name, day and month of birth, 
along with your favourite quotation (of 
no more than twenty-four words) as a 
_ contribution, and for which one shilling 
charge is made. The birthday book 
will be printed on good paper, neatly 
bound, and sold at one shilling each. 
Persons subscribing 2s. 3d. or over will 
receive a book when published, post 
free. The Editor’s own quotation, 
_“ Difficulties are only made to be over- 
come,’ seems pretty apt in this case, 
so we are sending along 2s. 3d. with 
suitable prayers and blessings. 


The Rushcliffe Labour Party, who, 
by-the-by, have just adopted Mr. James 
Wilson, ex-M.P. for Dudley, as their 
Parliamentary candidate for the next 
‘election, are to be congratulated on their 
successful efforts during the past two 
or three years in raising money for the 
purpose of local organisation. Apart 
from consistent development of the 
Party itself, the social side has received 
a fair attention. We note, for instance, 


that on October 11th and 12th, the 
Liberty Hall, Stapleford, was to be the 
venue for a grand Japanese Operetta, 
entitled “‘ Sunrise Land,’ under the 
direction of Mrs. H. Shakespeare and 
Mrs. J. Eite. There were over thirty 
performers in costumes, the dresses all 
haying been made by Mrs. Shakespeare, 
wife of the agent, and Mrs. Eite. Prac- 
tically all the children taking part were 
belonging to the Party, and the proceeds 
should go to considerably swell the 
Party funds. It is hoped to tour some 
of the villages of the Division with this 
interesting production. 


On 9 previous occasion this summer 
the Rushcliffe Divisional Labour Party 
succeeded in raising practically £70 by 
a Sports and Gala Day, which em- 
braced a number of highly creditable 
special features and entertainments. 


We read in the Woolwich Pioneer 
that the efforts in Woolwich for the last 
eight or nine months have resulted in 
the individual membership being raised 
to 3,100 members. A determined effort 
is being made to increase this figure by 
yet another five hundred members 
before the end of the year. A member- 
ship of six thousand is actually being 
spoken of—and why not? Many of 
our big towns would solve their financial 
problems and bring in fresh armies’ of 
workers if only they would tackle in 
earnest the problem of enrolling as 
members of the Party the thousands 
who are reached by its word, who vote 
for its candidates, and who yet remain 
outside its organised ranks. ‘The field 
is practically limitless ; yet wherever 
the problem is tackled in earnest or 
tackled in the right way, astonishing 
results are forthcoming. Is it not time 
that some of the ‘“‘ heady” Parties in 
the big divided boroughs took up their 
real functions in an earnest manner and 
ceased passing resolutions for a while 
so as to give attention to this work that 
lies at their door ? 
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HELP AND HINTS IN SEASON. 7 


Several secretaries have complained 
to us of the constant receipt by them of 
financial appeals from other districts, 
accompanied oftentimes with parcels of 
draw tickets and so forth, followed later 
by pressing demands for the return of 
same with cash. <A good deal of annoy- 
ance is undoubtedly caused in this 
manner, and no Division is justified in 
going outside its boundaries for the 
purpose of raising monty by this means. 
Each Division has its own problems and 
its own efforts to provide money for 
them. It is, to say the least, thought- 
less to bombard busy secretaries with 
correspondence of this kind and to 
badger them afterwards for the return 
of unsought papers at their own ex- 
pense. We have a good deal of 
sympathy with those secretaries who 
declare they cannot find time to answer 
this correspondence. 


In numbers of boroughs, winter pro- 
grammes of lectures and meetings do 
not usually begin in earnest till after the 
Municipal Elections, and many secre- 
taries have yet to prepare and publish 
their programmes for the ensuing 
winter. The nature of a winter’s 
arrangements: differs widely, some 
Parties being in a position to command 
prominent speakers at regular intervals 
throughout the winter, while others 
rely on regular meetings conducted 
mostly by local or near-by speakers of 
lesser fame. In the latter case, one of 
the perpetual troubles is that any pro- 
gramme prepared and printed at the 
commencement of a session is sure to be 
quickly mislaid by those to whom it has 
been supplied, and towards the middle 
of the session there is either a slackening 
of interest, due to reminders having 


been lost, or a demand for another 
syllabus. 


The best kind of printed syllabus that 
we have seen is one which combines a 
calendar or other useful information 
that tends to make the programme in 
demand for everyday use. A good idea 
is to use a card, say of cabinet size, with 
a strut affixed at the rear so that the card 
may be placed on the mantelshelf or 
elsewhere in a prominent positian. 
Such a card might bear the candidate’s 
photograph, with a syllabus beneath, 


and a calendar suitably distributed 
round the border. There are many 
similar devices which can be planned 
without entailing a high cost, always 
remembering that it is the novelty and 
other uses to which the card can be put 
which will help to secure its preserva- 
tion and use as a reminder of the events 
announced, 


That social entertainments are un- 
doubtedly gaining a greater hold in the 
Party and becoming a regular feature of 
its work is observable by everyone. 
There is yet a lamentable lack of 
catering for the little folk. It is not too 
early to arrange at least one or two 
parties for the children round about 
Christmas and the New Year. Chil- 
dren’s parties are among the happiest 
functions of the New Year, and they 
give joy to old as well as young. We 
would have them for their own sake, 
but surely even the sourest curmudgeon 
in the Party will not deny the value of 
getting hold of the young in their youth 
and sowing an attachment to the Party. 
It is nothing less than blind folly te 
cater always for the grown-ups and 
forget the children. 


I have recently been engaged in the 
more or less profitable task of studying 
the psychology of our movement as 
displayed at selection conferences; and 
the result is not comforting. Quite 
frankly, our movement does not show 
up at its best at meetings for the selec- 
tion of candidates, and this is the case 
more especially when Trade Unien 
candidates come forward backed by the 
finances of their Union. One of the 
great democratic objections to the pro- 
cedure of the other parties in relation 
to the selection of a candidate has been 
the fact that no real choice of a 
democratic nature takes place, but that 
a bigwig is put forward by some secret 
caucus whose action has been chiefly 
prompted by the bulginess of his 
money-bags. And they who pay the 
piper call the tune. In other parties 
their following meekly accepted this 
sort of thing, and directly a man was put 
forward who possessed the requisite 
funds everybody began to discover in 
him all the virtues which go to make up 
the ideal candidate. 7 
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A Splendid Present 


for your Secretary— 


No better or more helpful 
present for your Secretary 
can be imagined than a 
file of back copies of the 
LABOUR CRGANISER. 
It is alw ys fresh and ever 
helpful. For 4/6 we will 
undertake to send, post 
free, one year s back copies 
and 
ONE FREE 

POSTAL ANSWER TO 
ANY QUESTION ON 
ELECTORAL LAW 


Send your 4/6 
Right NOW ! 


Now this sort of thing is by no means 
dead; it is alive yet in our own Party, 
and it constitutes a danger. On many 
occasions I have sat in selection meet- 
ings, and before a candidate has ever 
uttered a single word upon his views, 
his financial backing having been 
known, sneakers have got up apprais- 
ing his value and expressing the same 
old sentimenis regarding the nominee’s 
suitability, as they might have done if 
some country magnate had come for- 
ward in the older parties prepared to 
foot the bill. I sometimes wonder 
whether the same virtues would be dis- 
covered if the money had to be dis- 
covered locally. It is not quite good 
enough to accept a candidate purely 
because of his financial backing, and 
in_a critical movement such as ours 
troubles come afterwards and in plenty. 
I have vividly in mind one County 
Division noted in one area for its 
advanced thought and _ aggressive 
pelitics. After much seeking, a candi- 
date was found who possessed ample 
funds and who duly avveared before a 
selection meeting. He made a speech 
that might have done him credit in 


the secluded and unctuous circles of 
a young Liberal League, but which 
displayed his utter ignorance of the 
fundamentals of the Labour creed; yet 
he was accepted with a gulv, after but 
one question upon his views—the 
answer to which, by-the-bye, was 
wholly at variance with Party policy. 
Perhaps they felt relief that the Party 
was freed from much of its financial 
worries, so were less critical that day, 
for he was afterwards hailed by most 
of those present as an  heaven-sent 
evanSelist fer capturing that seat! This 
didn’t come off, for within three months: 
there was trouble. The matter dragged 
for twelve months, by which time the 
candidate had spent a good deal of 
money in the Division, and then the 
sequel came in an official request from 
the Divisional Party that the candidate 
should retire, he being found ‘‘unsuit- 
able.’ Chairmen of meetings for the 
selection of candidates have a con- 
siderable resvonsibility, and they should 
see to it that while nominees are not 
subjected to school-boy examinations 
in the elementary principles of Labour’s 
policy they nevertheless explain them- 
selves sufficiently to secure that there 
is no misunderstanding where they 
stand. In all cases it is infinitely 
better that a Division shall have some 
opportunity of getting acquainted with 
an unknown nominee before swallowing 
him and his princinles whole at one 
crowded meeting. 


-_ 


AN INDEX TO THE LABOUR 
ORGANISER 


We have pleasure in announcing that 
a complete and exhaustive index to the 
Labour Organiser from its first issue has 
now been prepared and will shortly be 
published in consecutive issues of this 
journal. The first issue will deal with 
the first year of publication down to 
December, 1921. The second index 
will carry to December, 1922, and a 
third index will complete to the end of 
the current year. We should be glad 
to supply back copies to readers who 
discover they have missing numbers, at 
a cost of 44d. per copy, post free. The 
index will be printed in such form as to 
be readily detachable for inclusion in 
past volumes. .A number of bound 
copies of the Labour Organiser will also 
be shortly available. 


If we were asked what has been the 
outstanding feature of the development 
of the Labour Party during the last few 
years we would say, without hesitation, 
that it was the quality and variety of its 
literature and electioneering publica- 
tions. I venture to predict that there 
will be a greater advance evident at the 
next Parliamentary election than was 
manifest at the last General Election by 
comparison with the contest of 1918. 
With regard to the matter issued in sup- 
port of our candidates at Municipal 
Elections, there has been some recent 
improvement though it cannot but be 
admitted that there is need for further 
development. 


For one thing the circumstances in 
relation to Parliamentary Elections and 
those connected with local elections are 
very different. In the case of Parlia- 
mentary Elections there is a desire to 
excel in regard to the quality, if not also 
in respect to the quantity, of literature 
issued by our opponents. But in regard 
to local elections development is re- 
tarded because of lack of means or— 
and this is true in not a few instances— 


by the adoption of a parsimonious. 


policy. 


It cannot. be said that the days of 
** propaganda fights *’ are over, but in 
those places where Socialists have been 
active for many years and where the 
Labour forces are fairly well con- 
solidated, we surely have in mind some- 
thing more substantial and heartening 
than ‘‘ a moral victory.”” We should in 
all cases fight to win, and if this is not 
our intention it may be considered best 
not to participate at all. The means 
adopted should be those best calculated 
to achieve success. If funds will not 
allow of a thorough effort in every ward 
then we should concentrate on certain 
wards where the position is most 
favourable. 


The literature issued should not be 
a mere ordinary statement written by 
or in the name of the candidate. It 
should be acceptable in form and get- 
up, telling in its phrasing and general 
contents. Just as we should not con- 
test every seat this year simply because 
we did so last year, so we should not 
issue a certain type of address or leaflet 


_and arresting. Obviously, we should 


: tion which will be talked about for th 
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MUNICIPAL ELECTION LITERATURE 


By Frank H. EDWARDs. 


merely beézuse we had that kind at the 
previous election. Our methods should 
be governed by the circumstances, and 
we should make a serious and sustained 
effort to improve our Municipal Elec- 
tion publications year by year. Compara- 
tively few Local Government electors 
attend municipal election meetings ; 
all the more reason that our literature 
should be attractive, readable and 
educative. 


Now there are several considerations, 
all of them important. Here, as in 
many other respects there is nothi 
absolute. Our production in regard to 
form and matter must depend on the 
type cr types of people who will be the 
recipients. We must discriminate and 
differentiate more and more. Is it 
ward where the lowest strata of 
working class reside ? Well, then, 
production must be varied, simple in 
phrasing, racy—even catchy (without 
being cheap), humorous, and, if possible 
illustrated. It should be a distinctiv 
piece of literature, first because it is.a 
Labour Party production and: is. in- 
tended to be different from that issued 
by or on behalf of any ef the othe 
candidates, and_ also, and _ sti 
more, because it is to prove attractiv 


get the fullest value from the expendi- 
ture on printing: we should issu 
something which is net merely to b 
handled and looked at, then laid asid 
and forgotten, but something which wil 
make a marked impression, a produc- 


rest of the. election period and. after- 
wards. Is the. ward mainly inhabited 
by artisans’? Then provide somethin 
particular, informative and pithy. Is i 
a mixed district, one with a_ lar: 
working-class population and an ele- 
ment of the salariat or of shopkeepers ? 
Such being the case, the sheet should b 
varied in its contents and appeal. 
Housing and rents should receive atten- 
tion, as also should municipal banking 
emphasis being given to the con 
veniences afforded in rate-paying and 
banking at times when the other bank: 
are closed. Matters relating to sanita 
tion should receive special treatment 
and attention should be given to thi 
effects of disease and the ravages an 
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£500 The Great 


to be awarded Labour Ballot 


in Prizes. 
1 - 
each 


\ OBTAINABLE poy 


In aid of the Local Labour Parties 
in Great Britain. Organised by 
the Whitechapel and St. George’s 
Labour Party. 


First Prize 


£250 


“Yes! SZ 
we have 
no 


“Unto him that Hath...” 


HE old saying, so often used by our pro- 
pagandists, can be applied to the organisation 
of the local Labour Parties in this country. If 
the Labour member or prospective candidate is 


bananas 99 of a big Trade Union organisation, the local. 
Party is (usually) blessed with the good things 
. he i : 
But if we had, ae Re Ss Pear 
they would ae OCAL Parties that are not quite in such a 
pay : fortunate rosition have a hard time.keeping 
) 5 ’ the machinery intact for local and Parliamentary 
PRINTERS elections. There is that essential -which is 
BILLS. missing that makes the difference between a_ 
smooth-running motor and a 15-year-old Ford—. 
Fl Spendulicks. aut 
¥ * "% : ary: 
What YOU want HITECHAPEL and St. George’s Divi 
is MONEY. sional Labour. Party is running> 
co-operative scheme in the shape of the GREAT 
| LABOUR BALLOT. This idea will just suit 


the needs of those local Parties that are always 
“‘broke’’ or have no assured:income. The basis 
of the BALLOT is essentially a co-operative 
one, i.e., the local Parties share with the 
organisers equally in the takings; there are no 
expenses entailed by the sellers. Printed books, 
tickets and Jiterature are supplied free of charge, 
and the prizes, amounting to over £500, are 
guaranteed. All that the local people are 
required to do is sell the tickets. 


Let the 


GREAT 
LABOUR 
BALLOT 


pay for your 
coming 


Local 
Elections 


For Books. of Tickets and full particulars apply to S. J. DONOGHUE, 
Organising Secretary. Central Office, 138, Cannon Street Road, London, E.1 


THE. BALLOT IS QUITE LEGAL. 


* * * * 


HE success of the BALLOT has been 

fF rchenomenal, and has greatly exceeded the 
anticipations of the organisers. Those local 
Labour Party secretaries that are wise will order 
their books at once—next month may be too late. 
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precariousness of infection. References 
to the local death rate (general and in- 
fantile) would be of interest and facts, 
relating to the general rates and par- 
ticulars regarding corporation expendi- 
ture would be apprepriate; while 
allusion to the effect on health and 
comfort if the public services were less 
efficient ought not to be omitted. A 
logically-phrased, high-toned (net 
high-brow), moderately stated but not 
accommodating production, with an 
array of facts and figures, well set out 
and used with effect, would influence 
the minds and votes of such electors. 

There is another consideration, one 
not to be overlooked. The personality 
and capacity of the candidate must net 
be left out of account. The election 
appeal—I am not alluding to the 
ordinary type of election address— 
should not be written in the first person 
if the matter and the phraseology give 
clear indication that the production was 
not the work of the candidate ; but if 
the candidate can use his pen as well as 
his voice then the form of personal 
presentment may be adopted and may 
be the better appreciated. We must 
have in mind that the candidate may be 
more or less the personification of the 
cause. On the whole, however, I sug- 
gest that the publication, apart from the 
actual election address (included in the 
production) should be worded in the 
third person and not phrased as being 

the work of the candidate. The candi- 
date’s name must be kept before the 
electors. Apart from the election 
address it is better to say, ‘‘ Vote for 
Smith ” rather than “ Vote for me.” 

If there are several Labour candidates 
standing for election, two in each of 
certain wards (double-member wards), 
and one in each of certain others, the 
make-up must have regard to these 
circumstances. The two inside pages 
could be general (provided that it is not 
practicable to have a special production 
for circulation in each ward), with 
slight alterations in type in order to 
serve a certain candidate and ward. 
The two outside pages could be more or 
less personal and particular, 

The size of the production will de- 
pend on ready money and the availa- 
pees ree aie with a knowledge 
Hil cheek ae - aS ars most if not in 
the G vk wil be performed by 

gent. Having the annual reports 
ef the Medical Officer of Health, the 


Borough Treasurer, and the Chief Con- 
stable, also the reports of the Town 
Council and its Committees, he has. 
much of the required material at hand. 
Let me assume that a costly production 
is not desired, is not even possible. I 
shall take it for granted that a large 
sheet is not likely to be read by many 
electors—not an unwarrantable assump- 
tion. (Here it may be remarked paren- 
thetically that the special Municipal 
Election sheets arranged for and pro- 
vided by the Labour Party in connec- 
tion with the Labour News Service are 
excellent in their way, the material 
useful, but the sheets are rather too 
large in size, and the first costs, plus 
those of local printing, are more than 
some local Parties can bear.) In my 
opinion what is required is a sheet, 
rather larger than an election address 
but much smaller than the general size 
of election specials, one which will 
serve the double purpose, costing a 
little more than the first, and con- 
siderably less than the second. That is 
the idea. I have already adopted what 
T am here suggesting, and the produc- 
tien was well received and freely com- 
mented upon, the local Conservative 
paper making the following allusion : 
“The Labour candidate has issued 
quite an elaborate leaflet, and many 
points are dealt with.” 

The size was a stock size, so that the 
paper could cut without wastage. The 
sheet, folded in the middle, consisted of 
four pages. Extended, it measured 
r7tin. by a.1fin., folded 8fin. by 
1rgin. _ The front page consisted of the 
top centre heading and two “ears ”” 
offering ‘“‘urges’’; the candidate’s 
election address and photo ; some bio- 
graphical and commendatory personal 
notes, with a piquant paragraph so 
worded that from the top left corner to 
the bottom right one, and from the 
bottom left corner to the top right cor- 
ner, the candidate’s name could be 
read in two ways, the letters making up 
the name (part of the wording) being 
in heavy type and easily distinguishable 
from the rest; a statement of policy, 
and, at the bottom, in bold type, some 
election particulars in addition ta the 
“voting block.” 

_ On the back page there was a quote- 
tion with an appeal in bold type at the 
top ; an acrostic, the initial letters and 
the final letters of each line, read down- 
wards; making up the candidate’s. name 
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and that of the ward; “ evidence of 
9 

high esteem’”’; a number of com- 
= < 

mendations ; ‘“‘ a word to new voters ”’ : 


> 


Particulars of the candidate’s previous 
polls, etc., and the final reminder. 
Across the top of the inside pages, in 
large type, there was a pertinent inter- 
rogation to voters and a suitable answer. 
On the first inside page there was an 
item headed ‘“‘ Rates that should oc- 
casion special concern,’ with sub- 
headings, the portion consisting largely 
of telling extracts from the most recent 
report of the Medical Officer of Health; 
and ending with a statement of the 
candidate’s concern regarding sickness 
‘and disease and their consequences. 
‘There was another item headed ‘‘ The 
food we eat and the milk we drink,” 
being a presentation in concise form of 
information culled from the same report, 
and concluding with an intimation as to 
the candidate’s desire for thorough in- 
spection of foods and drinks. Headed 
“A distasteful subject,’ there was a 
statement as to defective sanitation, the 
facts, as in the other cases, being taken 
from the Medical Officer’s report, this 
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The second inside page contained a 
Statement respecting our attitude on 
municipal development, and in par- 
ticular, municipal banks were advocated, 
much summarised information being 
given regarding the success of the 
Birmingham enterprise. There was a 
painted appeal to lady electors ; a short 
allegorical item bearing the title ‘“‘ Na 
use attacking the mirror ” ; an effective 
piece on “‘ Rents and Housing,” with 
useful local information and quotations, 
and a reference to the new Rents Act ; 
an item advocating ‘“‘ Tram Contracts,”’ 
including a serviceable letter from the 
manager of the Bradford Tramways as 
to the success of tram contracts in 
Woollenopolis ; and particulars of the 
meetings to be held in support of the 
candidate. 

Much of the matter was printed in 
small type, but it was so broken up by 
attractive headlines that there was a 
reasonable likelihood of the whole being 
read by most electors. Printed on good 
but inexpensive paper, the production 
looked well and could be regarded as a 
combined election address and election 


also ending with a suitable reference to special. Much of the type being set 
the aims of the candidate. The last 
item dealt with “‘ Tramway Anomalies.” (Concluded on page 20) 


ISSUED WEEKLY, PRICE 3d. 


Volume 1. 


68 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


RUSSIAN INFORMATION & REVIEW 


SIX MONTHS’ POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION, 7s. 


Regular and authentic information about Soviet Russia, 
compiled from the Russian Press and official documents 


Statistics of output of the main industries of Russia; i 
records of industrial, commercial and financial progress ; 
text of important decrees; records of Labour legislation 
and organisation; reports of Trade Union conferences; 
) 
LONDON, W.C.2 


statistics of Russo-British and General Russian foreign 
trade; text of important Notes, etc. 


Invaluable to everyone in the Labour Movement who 
wants to have up-to-date information about Soviet Russia 


BOUND VOLUMES, WITH FULL INDEX, NOW AVAILABLE :— 


October, 1921—September, 1922. 10s. 6d. post free. 
Volume II. October, 1922—June, 1923 (containing the full text of the 
new Labour Code and the decree on Law Courts), 15s. post free 


Order from RUSSIAN INFORMATION & REVIEW 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are required to 
give their full name and address, not, 
however, necessarily for publication. 
Replies from general correspondents 
cannot be given through the post. It is 
imperative that where a reply depends 
on a statement of fact (such, for 
instance, as qualification of an elector 
to be on the register), the fullest 
information should be given. 


INTERRUPTIONS AT MUNICIPAL ELECTION 
MEETINGS. 


Question.—Will you please tell us 
what is the position with regard to 
interruptors at Municipal Election 
meetings? Can they be ejected or can 
they be punished for the mere offence 
of asking questions? I believe there 
was an Act of Parliament passed on 
this subject some years ago. 

Answer.—The Act of Parliament our 
friend refers to is undoubtedly the 
Public Meetings Act, 1908, which, 
however, refers only to political meet- 
ings held in a Parliamentary election 
between the date of the issue of a writ 
and the date at which a return to such 
writ_is made. This Act says :— 

“That any person who at a lawful 
public meeting acts in a disorderly 
manner for the purpose of preventing 
the transaction of the business for which 
the meeting was called together, shall 
be guilty of an offence, and if the 
offence is committed” at a Parliamen- 
tary political meeting as above he shall 
be guilty of an illegal practice and liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding £5 or to imprisonment not 
exceeding one month. A person who 
incites others to commit such an offence 
is equally guilty. 

peculiarity of the above Act is 
that an ‘‘offence’’ is complete if com- 
mitted at any lawful public meeting, 
but no punishment is laid down except 
in the case of a Parliamentary meeting 
as stated. The writer has an interest. 
ing recollection of this Act, which was 
passed by a Liberal Government as a 
non-contentious measure toward the end 
of 1908.. A question was asked and 
answered in the House of Commons as 
to whether. the Government would sive 
facilities for such an Act. The reply 
was that they would do so if the Act 


‘was regarded as a non-contentious 
measure. 


A ready undertaking was” 


given on behalf of the Opposition by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and it was 
in connection with some recent experi- 
ences of that gentleman in his own 
constituency of East Worcestershire 
just previous to the above occurrence 
that the writer has some recollections. 
“Austen” is a gentleman who easily 
loses his temper, and I am quite sure 
he thought he had got some of his own 
back on obstreperous constituents when 
he agreed so readily to this Act. We 
have yet to hear, however, of the 
Parliamentary candidate who has dared 
to put its provisions into practice against 
his opponents. 

Regarding interruptions at Municipal 
meetings, tactful and good-humoured 
chairmanship can almost always prevent 
them or turn them to good account- 
Interruptions at opponents’ meetings 
are rarely justifiable and usually do 
more harm than good. Interruptions 
at our meetings can be avoided as 
above, and the likelihood of them is 
always lessened by the Labour Party 
practice of permitting questions. It is 
good policy always to prevent the con- 
gregation of an audience at the back 
ef the room, for it is in these shaded 
surroundings that hecklers mostly find 
their courage. Relative positions of 
platform and seating sometimes makes 
a lot of difference, and the discontinu- 
ance of a particular door for entry inte 
the hall could sometimes achieve the 
object aimed at. Where organised 
Opposition is suspected at our meetings 
a few hefty adherents might be in 
evidence, not centred in one quarter, 
but strategically distributed where the 


enemies’ forces are thought to be. 
Their vociferous “Hear, hears’? are 
sometimes quite sufficient to keep 


trouble in hand, and so simple is mortal 
mind that sometimes we have noted 
those who came to scoff have remained, 
we won't say to pray, but to take part 
in the cheering! There remains. of 
course, the gentle art of “chucking 
out,” but however agreeable and 
exhilarating this may be to certain 
willing supporters, it is never a very 
advisable proceeding. 
<< 


A revised order form for Labour 
Party publications is now obtainable 
and is ineffect an up-to-date ‘catalogue 
of Party publications. 
advised to send for a copy, and they 
will find therein both a temptation to 


Readers are 


' order and a provision for doing so. | 
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THE PROBLEM OF RURAL CONSTITUENCIES 


A PRACTICAL CONTRIBUTION BY A COUNTY AGENT. 
By S. J. Ges, Labour Agent, Cromer. 


The Labour movement should realise 
that it is going to be a harder fight to 


- win: the counties than it has been to gain 


our splendid successes in the towns of 
England. It will be harder because the 
constituencies are more widely scat- 


‘tered and more difficult to organise, 


because the average elector is poorer and 


- because the expense of reaching him is 


greater than in the towns. 
We should first of all make up our 
minds which rural constituencies we 


- intend to fight in the near future and 


then concentrate on them. Later we 
could possibly add to our list. 

It is obvious that with our present 
resources as a Party we cannot hope to 
fight anything like every rural seat in 
England at the next Election, probably 
not more than half, unless we are to 
have many more individual candidates 
coming forward than at present who 
could entirely finance their own elec- 
tion and pre-election organising ex- 
penses. 

I cannot see how an average rural 


- constituency can be run on less than 


£600 per year for the first two or three 
years of a prospective candidature. 
Candidates’ expenses could not be in- 
cluded in this amount, but I include 


-agent’s salary and organisation expendi- 


“Jaw. Let us 


t 


ture in this amount. Then for the 
Parliamentary Election the sum _ of 
£1,000 should be available for the con- 
test. 

It would be easy to suggest cuts in 
these figures, but for permanent work 
I look upon these figures as the mini- 
mum essentials if we are to effectively 
combat Liberal and Conservative or- 
ganisation in rural England. The amount 
at the agent’s disposal at election time 
should be the maximum allowed by the 
observe Conservative 
methods. They have in each con- 
stituency a full-time agent at probably 
£500 per year salary, with at least one 
typist, with also the use of a motor car. 
They make it their business to attend 


smokers and other social functions such 


as bazaars, whist drives and concerts. 
Even their divisional annual meetings 
are made into social events with bowling 
matches, tennis, music and_ refresh- 
ments, and are usually held at one or 


other of the great country seats of the 
“Mighty ”’ in the county. There is no 
reliance by the rural Conservative 
organisation on meetings or speakers as 
we understand meetings and speakers ; 
but women’s institutes and British 
Legion branches are usually controlled 
by them. Their sub-agents at the 
elections are usually drawn from the 
squires, larger farmers and shopkeepers 
of the small towns, of which there are 
usually half a dozen or so in each rural 
constituency. 

Our Labour Party policy for rural 
England needs amplification. It should 
be framed so as to cast the net as 
widely as possible. The propaganda of 
the Trade Unions catering for rural 
workers should be thought over care- 
fully again by those in authority. It 
should be organised afresh so as ‘to fit in 
with the present and future situation on 
the countryside, and particularly the 
political future. Much of the propa- 
ganda of the past has tended to empha- 
sise Class antagonism, and this has been 
used by our Liberal and Conservative 
opponents in the villages as a weapon 
to beat us politically. A careful analysis 
of almost any rural electorate reveals 
the fact that we cannot win with the 
labourers’ vote alone. Many still do not 
belong to a Trade Union, and many of 
their wives do nat vote for Labour at 
all. Consequently, in order to win, we 
must obtain the support of a proportion 
of the other classes of the rural com- 
munity. A proportion of the farmer and 
shopkeeper class would help to turn the 
scale in our favour. Village influence 
tells on election day. There is the 
large class of smallholders which Union 
propaganda on the whole tends to 
alienate. We cannot hope to win a fight 
against a solid coalition of squires, 
parsons, farmers, smallholders and shop- 
keepers in country towns. 

We should remember the need for 
efficient sub-agency in rural contests. 
Whole polling districts may be, and are, 
in North Norfolk, for instance, twenty 
miles away from the central committee 
rooms, and the result in any given 
polling district (of which there are fifty 
here) largely turns on the quality of the 
local leadership. A Socialist vicar, a 
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Labour schoolmaster, an enlightened 
and converted small farmer will make 
oceans of difference to the election 
result in any given polling district. 

Proximity to a railway will often 
mean that useful and valuable leaders 
can be found among the members cf the 
railway Unions, but in rural England 
there are many districts where there is 
no railway station, and we have to find 
our leader from the local places. 

With regard to the chauffeur-speaker 
idea, suggested again recently, I cer- 
tainly like the idea, for it may be uze- 
ful in itinerary propaganding from one 
constituency to another, but in no sense 
can the idea be said to cover the prob- 
lem. In my judgment it would be fatal 
to our future in rural districts to allow 
the idea that such a proposal would 
grapple with the whole problem of rural 
organisation. In each Parliamentary 
constituency there is, for instance, the 
vast field of Local Government, which 
up to the present remains to a great 
extent untouched by Labour influence. 
It is important that our village folk 
should get electioneering experierice 
before a Parliamentary contest begins, 
from the fighting of the seats on the 
local authorities. It is essential that 
Labour should be constantly fighting 
parish councils, rural district councils 
and beards of guardians, and the still 
more important county council seats, 
which latter in themselves are replicas 
of the Parliamentary Elections. County 
council divisions may be anything up to 
sixty square miles in extent. 

There is also the need for careful 
registration work in rural districts and 
the great amount of office work en- 
tailed thereby. In an average rural 
parliamentary division we may* have 
over 150 different registration units each 
with their separate registration officer 
and register. 

There is the need for the formation 
‘of village and polling district local 
Labour Parties; there is the planning 
of the electoral campaign, the delivery 
of envelopes and literature, the finding 
out of suitable places for poster sites, 
the discovery of suitable meeting places 
in each village, the great problem of the 
provision of conveyances and the pro- 
vision of election committee rooms in 
districts where something like a boycott 
against Labour obtains. All this over 
an area of, say, four hundred square 
miles with 150 parishes organised into 


50 polling districts. By all means let us 
have chauffeur-speakers fcr the rela 
tively minor work of village green 
speaking (summer only), and possibly 
for the dissemination of literature 
which should be carefully thought out 
for rural districts especially. These 
vans used to be run by thé Clarion, and 
one to-day is at work by the 
Nationalisation Society. 

But for the essential work of organ 
ising a constituency and attending to the 
details of rural political campaigning 
something more is necessary. The ver 
minimum to be aimed at if we are to wif 
rural England during the next decade 
should be a full-time organising secre- 
tary and registration and election agen’ 
in every rural constituency in which we 
intend to fight and ultimately to win. 


Then there is the religious factor on 
the countryside. The country 
fundamentally believes in a God, ane 
usually possesses keen religious beliefs. 
and it is easy work for Tory organise 
to work up against local Labour leaders 
who are not of the Christian fai 
Even Sunday political meetings are an 
electoral drawback, for instance, and it 
should be widely known that neither 
the candidate or agent will speak a’ 
such. A prominent rural candidate 
just told me that he attributed his defea 
partly to the prejudice caused by S 
day meetings in his constituency prior 
to the election 

The problems of candidates and 
agents do not end when at last the candi 
date gets returned, for then the membe: 
will get inundated with correspondenet 
from: constituents on all sorts of 
matters : relief, appeals for money fron 
clubs, chapels and friendly’ societies, 
ex-service men’s pension cases (dossiers 
of), etc., etc. In response to appeals 
the Tory will give his guineas. . 

There is also the need for keeping th® 
Labour member’s Parliamentary wor 
before his constituents ; questions an® 
speeches will have to be “ broad 
casted” throughout the division, and 
this entails time and expense. Over @ 
large area this can only be done through 
the post, even when a good band of — 
local volunteer distributors exists in each 
polling district, sl ; 4g 

More polling stations must certainly 
be provided by the county council 
before we can hope to win Parliamen- 
tary seats in many rural divisions, 


| 
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especially when the elections occur in 
the autumn or winter. ¢.. , |av> a /i: Tay 


fy One method of advance might} be 
through the gradual capturing of the 
local authorities by Labour candidates 
and by only fighting those Parliamen- 
tary seats in the districts where the best 
Local Government results have already 
been obtained. 


The Capital Levy proposal is one 
the average elector cannot understand 
and prejudice is easily worked up 
against it in the minds of small property 
owners and shopkeepers. Taxation of 
Land Values bears little significance in 
rural districts, and is prejudiced by 
being a tax. Our policy on land and 
agriculture needs overhauling. With 
regard to the latter we need as much 
technical knowledge of the farming in- 
dustry as.we can obtain. Ideas of con- 
trol are resented by farmers, but pro- 
posals for the reduction of rent are 
popular with them. We have to allow 
for local differentiation in farming prob- 
lems. If every candidate could be a 
farmer it would be all to the good. 
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The report of the London Labour 
Van tour for 1923 makes interesting 
reading. | The London Labour vans 
(there are two of them) were formerly 
Clarion vans and were not taken over 
by the Party till early summer. The 
tours commenced on June 23rd, the 
period covered by the present reports 
being 13 and 14 weeks respectively for 
the two vans. In all, 189 meetings 
were arranged, and the plan avpears to 
have been to have given the service of 
the van to Divisional Labour Parties 
for the period of a week. Certain 
expenses were borne by the local par- 
ties, and they appear to have worked 
out at the exceedingly moderate figure 
of £1 13s. 6d. average per party, 
excluding account of profit made by the 
sale of literature which would reduce 
this sum. A panel of voluntary 
speakers was compiled, and consider- 
ing that the late. tours were the first 
under the auspices of the Party and 
that local Labour Parties have had 
no drevious experience of this aid to 
propaganda, the results were most satis- 
factory, and friction and _ disappoint- 
ment were at the minimum. This is 
not to say, however, that greater good 
is not to be obtained through the use 
of vans even in London. A Great 
improvement in_ effectiveness is 
obviously obtainable when the officers 
of our parties are better acquainted 
with the working of such tours and the 
management of a van platform, not to 
mention the business details of such 
visits. We ourselves are profound 
believers in the effectiveness of vans 
and believe that there are many parts 
of the country where there would be 
sound investments. Even in the case 
of the tours under notice, which were 
largely in the nature of trial tours, 
excellent results were obtainable in 
some places, and at Mile End we note 
that 120 new members were obtained, 
while Deptford obtained 50, and other 
places secured promising additions. 
There ought to be more vans, and the 
Provinces could provide work for at 
least 20 of them. The London vans 
have the handicap of being horse-drawn 
vehicles, but motor vans have a dis- 
tinct advantage, and at a cost of £500 
a luxuriously-fitted caravan is obtain- 
able with a choice of two or three 
chassis. £500 is not a figure that should 
discourage effort in any part of the 
country. 
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THE OUTLOOK: FROM AN ORGANISER’S STANDPO 


Appress By Mr. H. DRINKWATER TO LONDON AGENTS. 


There was a fair attendance of agents 
from the London and near counties at a 
meeting held on 20th September in the 
Labour Party Rooms, Upper Street, 
Islington, when an address was given, 
after the completion of other business, 
by Mr. H. Drinkwater, editor of the 
Labour Organiser, on “ The Future— 
from the Labour Agent’s point of view.” 

The speaker opened by saying that as 
his title had been picked for him he 
might be permitted the privilege of 
criticism, and he wondered whether he 
was expected to possess the gift of 
prophecy or to foretell coming events. 
He though the future of agents had been 
already well assured through the good 
wishes of their opponents and that their 
common destination was accepted as 

the torrid climate where prophets were 
always at a discount. 

It was, however, in the first place, 
worth while understanding what was 
meant by the term ‘“‘ Labour Agent.” 
It was an expression he quarrelled with ; 
He preferred the term ‘ Labour 
Organiser.””’ There were all sorts of 
“agents,” from Life Assurance agents 
and ‘‘ Commission * agents who ran a 
little 


“book,” to great commercial 
corporations who styled themselves 
“agents” for similar corporations in 


distant parts of the globe. And through 
all the commercial practice or com- 
mercial classification of agents and 
agencies he could find no parallel to the 
term when used as expressing the func- 
tions of a Labour Organiser. The term, 
in fact, was a misnomer as applied to 
the functions of the overwhelming body 
of men, serving in the Labour ranks. 
There were normally, or there could 
be, three classes of service from men 
styled ‘‘agents.”’ There was in the first 
place the “professional” agent—the 
man who agreed for a consideration to 
undertake to carry out the constituency 
campaign of a candidate, regardless of 
the Party to which the would-be M.P. 
belonged. This person exercised his 
functions in a purely professional man- 
ner, though the class of man so prac- 
tising was not professionally very high. 
Fortunately, the number of these men 
was limited, if only by the exigencies of 
political parties themselves, who desire 
agents acquainted with the personnel and 


interior working of their particular 
party. The speaker had no kind of 
sympathy or feeling of fellowship at all 
for ‘* professional ”’ agents, and he was 
glad to say that though Labour candi- 
dates had in a few instances employed 
them in the past, he knew of no single 
instance where to-day a professional 
political agent of the character named 
was practising within the Labour Party. 

There was a second class of men who 
styled themselves ‘“* Parliamentary 
Agents,” and in regard to this occupa- 
tion and the implications of it, he desired 
to say a good deal, and to warn the 
membership. Mr. Drinkwater did not 
believe that the circumstances of the 
Labour Party and its avowed object of 
seeking to conquer power all along the 
line in every kind of elected democratic 
body, permitted the conception to hold 
good that an individual should be 
employed purely for the purpose of 
getting one other individual into Parlia- 
ment. He believed that the ramifica- 
tions of the Party were such that one 
could not divide Parliamentary effort 
from Local Government effort, and that 
an agent must function as the organiser 
of the local movement or be robbed of 
his effectiveness and the prospects 
either of permanency or success. 
Holding these views, he was naturally 
opposed to many phases of the present 
employment of agents, though he 
believed that a better understanding of 
the true purpose of organisers would 
make the people who had the con- 
trolling of the old order the first ones to. 
desire a change in the interest of effec- 
tiveness and success. 

It was worth while, too, examining, 
if only from the selfish point of view,. 
the future that lay before the man who. 
styled himself ‘* Parliamentary Agent.” 
In the speaker’s opinion that man was. 
working up a pudding-bag street. His. 
existence was threatened by the real 
organiser, and he believed that in the 
future the business and ramifications of 
local parties would demand-in most. 
places both a man and a woman 
organiser per constituency: ‘" 

In the whirligig of time many changes. 
might ensue to ‘threaten the one-— 
barrelled man’s employment. The. 
single-member constituency plan was by 


no means a permanent feature of our 
constitution ; yet a change would throw 
such men definitely out of employment, 
for one could not conceive of single 
candidates with. single agents in large 
combined constituencies, where pos- 
sibly candidates ran in groups. Even 
changes in our method of voting might 
threaten the existence of the ‘“ Parlia- 
mentary Agent,” and certain it was that 
there were threats to the Parliamentary 
institution itself as we know it, which 
might make obsolete the purely Parlia- 
entary machine. 

' It was worth while digressing to be 
clear as to the meaning of the last ex- 
ression, and indeed as a matter of 
ental and political exercise it was 
eneficial also to occasionally look round 
to discover in what direction progress 
was being made. ‘The Parliamentary 
machine was under threat from Com- 
unist propaganda. Would Parliamen- 
ry Goyernment disappear in their 
time was a question that after all might 
be seriously faced, however much they 
were opposed to Communist teaching. 
The speaker was not one who would 
dismiss with a lofty gesture the im- 
mense spread or Communism in the 
European field of hitherto undisputed 
Parliamentarianism. He did not believe 
that that movement would arise, ex- 
pend itself, and fall, leaving no marks 
upon the institutions and the political 
structures which it threatened. ‘That 
was not the way nor the history of great 
social and economic movements. He 
was not a Communist, and he hoped his 
point was clear, but he did not believe 
that Communist teaching would pass 
away without effecting some changes in 
the outlook of other parties, who them- 
selves might accomplish something of 
what the Communists set themselves 
todo. Prejudice should not blind them 
to these possibilities. 


The maintenance of Parliamentary 
Government on a purely local and geo- 
graphical basis was the sheet anchor of 
“Parliamentary Agents,’ but the 
speaker did not believe that elections on 
this basis were a sine qua non of “‘ Parlia- 
mentary ’? Government: not that he 
advocated any change, but he could not 
dispute that change might come about. 
Already representation of interests had 
been admitted into high places of 
government on a definite recognition of 
that principle, and nominated bodies 
were often composed on that basis. It 
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was no heresy that Labour Agents 
might endeavour to peer into the future, 
and around them to-day, to discover 
whether tendencies were making in this 
or that direction. If they made in the 
direction he indicated, then a great 
change would come in the methods and 
efforts of those who operated the 
machine that carried men to Parlia- 
ment. 

(As bearing on this argument it is 
interesting to observe that since the 
above was spoken a perusal of ‘“ The 
Labour Party’s Aim ”’ (a criticism and 
re-statement by seven members of the 
Labour Party) shows that the dis- 
tinguished authors of this new book 
definitely suggest the election of mem- 
bers of Parliament from ‘‘ functional ”” 
constituencies in addition to those 
returned from geographical areas. Ad- 
vocacy of this change from this quarter 
seems to confirm Mr. Drinkwater’s sug- 
gestion that geographical representation 
must by no means be regarded as per- 
manent. After all, University repre- 
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sentation is not geographical and is but 
the thin end of a wedge. The lecturer, 
be it noted, committed himself neither 
for nor against these changes.) 

Reverting to the practices which he 
said were in operation, the speaker 
pointed to the growing number of 
‘‘ Labour Agents ’”? who termed them- 
selves ‘‘ Labour Organisers ’’ and who 
functioned as the business and organ- 
ising hub of all their Parties’ activities 
in their constituencies. He favoured 
this course, for he believed that the work 
oforganisation resolved itself much more 
into building up a strong, virile and con- 
scious movement than into securing the 
casual return of one individual at a 
single election. Elections were inci- 
dental to-the whole work of the Party ; 
they should not be elevated as the end 
of organisation any more than they 
should be belittled by denying them the 
great propaganda value that election 
contests undoubtedly possessed. If 
this conception of the work of a live 
movement, and of the necessity for all- 
-along-the-line attacks was kept in view, 
organisers would see plenty of occupa- 
tion before them and a lasting prospect 
from their efforts. Whatever shape 
Government took, the marshals of the 
forces would be there and organising 
them, and it was more glorious to be 
hastening Socialism in this way than to 
serve as a valet for the man with one 
purpose only, 7.e., to get into Parlia- 
ment for its own and his own sake. 

The speaker derided the petty narrow- 
ness of organisers who walled them- 
selves within the arbitrary geographical 
boundaries of their little territories. He 
did not believe that such men were 
taking an intelligent view of the future, 
or that they were helping forward the 
movement in the best way. In addition 
to the detailed work of registration and 
organisation, an organiser’s functions 
were to foster the Socialist impulse, to 
guide its propaganda ; in short, to tend 
the Socialist machine and to lead it to 
victory, 

The speaker passed on to deal with 
the immediate future of Labour Or- 
ganisers and the problems and diffi- 
culties of the hour. He pointed to the 
objects of the Agents’ Association as 
follows :— 


(a) The advancement of the Labour 
Cause, with special reference to the 
improvement of the Party’s political 
machinery. 


(b) The mutual improvement of mem 


bers in practical organisation, know 


ledge of the law upon Registratia 
and Elections, and generally to im 
prove their status and position. 


(c) To procure united action amongs 
members upon all debatable poin 
in the laws dealing with Election ani 
Registration. 


The speaker questioned if. thes 
functions were always understood 
literally as they were meant. 
tended nevertheless that the Agents 
Association was definitely fulfillin 
every one of its objects. It was fosterin 
in many ways an improvement of 
Party’s political machinery and th 
mutual improvement of its members i 
practical organisation, etc. The Labon 
Organiser was some evidence in poi 
He believed that a continuance of thi 


policy would do more to raise thi 


standard and the importance, and con 
tribute to the security of tenure 
organisers, than any other action 
could be taken. Much was said abou 
““ status ’’?; he presumed their soci 
status might be defined as “ a little lowe 
than the angels (meaning the candidates 
and a little higher than the beasts of th 
field (meaning those men who work 
time for part-time pay). Status was 
difficult thing to assume. After all 
implied a certain view of one in some 
one else’s mind, and it was impossibl 
to maintain a proper status if the pro 
fession was open to Tom, Dick an 
Harry without let or hindrance. Tha 
however, was only remediable in on 
way. “* Status”’ implied ‘‘ qualifice 
tion,” and qualification implied a tes 
of it, that is to say, an examination, a 
this was the only remedy by which the 
would ensure both a status and 
guarantee. It was a guarantee that 
both ways, for a guarantee should no 
only be sought; it should be gix 
and examinations guaranteed that loca 
Parties and others who employe 
organisers were to receive efficien 
service. 

The speaker passed on to revie 
certain changes in the movement whic 
he thought were going to affect th 
future for Labour Organisers. The ris 


in the importance of local Labout 


Parties within the Party organisatio: 
was of comparatively recent growth, b 
in a few years’ time it was going 

effect considerable changes in the ou! 
look and. possibly in the government c 


He con: 
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he Party. Individual membership 
Iso had in it the genesis of a revolu- 
ionary transference of weight and 
wer within the Party. These ten- 
lencies could not be overlooked, first 
ecause they so closely affected the 
Tganiser in his functions and also 
yecause they affected his prospects for 
he future. 

The speaker passed on to detail ar- 
angements that had been made for the 
urpose of providing a circulating 
ibrary for the use of the organisers of 
e Party, and he concluded by urging 
Ose present to remain loyal to their 
rganisation and to actively assist in 
ulfilling its functions, all of which 
vould tend to a hastening of the day of 
people’s victory. 
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REVIEW 


“THE CAPITALIST PRESS: WHO Owns. 
IT AND WHy.”’ 


(/.L.P. Information Committee, price 2d.): 


The revised and fourth edition of this 
I.L.P. pamphlet now to hand is an im- 
provement both in presentation and in 
get-up on its earlier editions, and the 
valuable data it contains has been 
brought down to date. It could not 
anticipate changes that are rumoured or 
are in the air, but it nevertheless fulfils 
its main purpose, 7.e., that of a lucid and 
concise exposure of the sinister owner- 
ship of the Capitalist Press. A useful 
bibliography has now been added, and 
we would commend this, especially to 
all those taking part in the solution of 
Labour’s problems in generalship, for 
one of the greatest issues confronting 
the movement is the problem of the 
Capital Press, and how to meet it. 

In this respect we may say frankly 
that we believe the real worth of the 
pamphlet is in its exposure and not in 
its findings. We believe there is room 
for much more exposure and attacks on 
such lines, and we would intensify this 
unmasking and drive into every home 
and every mind (even Labour minds) 
the truth conveyed in the first issue of 
this pamphlet that “‘ against this power- 
ful capitalist weapon the workers must 
unite, must spread the facts of its owner- 
ship, the facts of its lies and its distor- 
tions of the real issues that matter.’” 
We believe this work to be infinitely 
greater even than the fresh plea con- 
tained in the end of this pamphlet on 
behalf of the Daily Herald ; nor are we 
yet convinced that either Norman 
Angell or the writer of this pamphlet is 
right when they discard the prospect of 
a State Press as an alternative to the 
privately-owned Capitalist Press. How- 
ever, the pamphlet is an illuminating 
one and though in its new form it seeks 
ta do something for the cock, it really ' 
does slay the crow, and here we applaud 
it. 

ee 

At this time of the year it is a good 
plan to go over the individual member- 
ship lists and hunt up afresh those 
defaulters who have not paid contribu- 
tions for the current year. The waning 
months of the year give one a ready 
excuse for hunting up the slack ones 
and pressing for a discharge of their 
little financial obligation to the Party 
before the year passes. 
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Can Labour Win London without the Middle Classes ? 


Some STARTLING FIGURES OF THE CENSUS. 
By Hersert Morrison, L.C.C. 


[We are indebted to the London 
Labour Chronicle for permission to re- 
produce the following striking article, 
which has a deep interest not only to 
Londoners but to our readers in the 
provinces who are confronted with a 
similar composition of the electorate. 

Mr. Morrison has dene a real service 
to the movement in presenting us with 
an analysis of the cold facts which show 
that the comfortable assumption of the 
omnipotence of the working classes is 
‘one that cannot be relied upon if their 
“‘ emancipation ”’ is to be secured. A 
real People’s Party must cater for all 
classes of the community, and all 
classes must be taught to welcome the 
new social order. ] 

““'To the London politician and elec- 
tion agent who wishes to understand his 
electoral problem, the various volumes 
-of census statistics for 1921 affecting the 
County of London are of great interest. 
"They help us to understand what we are 
up against. ; ; 
“Tn these circumstances I make no 
apology for devoting considerable space 
to the results of the researches among 


the London census volumes made in the. 


offices of the London Labour Party. 


WHO ARE THE MIDDLE CLASSES ? 


“On another page* will be found a 
comprehensive occupational summary 
of persons over 12 years of age resident 
in the Administrative County of Lon- 
don. Columns 1, 2, 3 and 4 are sub- 
stantially as given in the official census 
returns. Columns 4 and 6 give an 
approximate division of the population 
concerned into what is popularly known 
as working class and what are popularly 
known as middle and upper classes, in- 
cluding brain workers. 

“* Let me at once deal with the reader 
who wants to start a theoretical argu- 
ment with me as to what the working 
class is and isn’t, and. what the 
middle class is and isn’t. With all 
respect may I say that however tempting 
such arguments may be, I have no time 
or space to deal with them in this 


be found that the salient totals are given in the 
text,—Ed, 


article. I am dealing with classes 
popularly understood, however un- 
scientific such popular understanding 
may be. Nevertheless I am endeavour- 
ing to deal with the question as a realis 
and a political student. 

“ Therefore let us forthe momen 
assume the brain workers to be what 
great bulk of them call themselves. 
namely, middle class ; and as such a 
cept them as one of the psychologica 
problems of the Labour Party. 

“The class division which we have 
made is approximate, and in arriving ai 
it from the census returns we have not 
found the class division of society the 
simple, clear-cut thing that many people 
think it is. We do not pretend tha 
columns 5 and 6 are rigidly accurate. 
For example, there are foremen and 
overseers and persons occupied in tex 
tiles and dress and other employees i 
certain industries, many of whom would 
certainly regard themselves as midd 
class, but who find themselves in thi 
working class column. On the othe 
hand there are probably in the “ othe 
than working class *’ column persons 
who would agree that they are essenti 
ally working class. Approximately and 
as a whole, however, the classificatior 
given is considered to be substantia 
reliable. 


BASIS OF THE FIGURES. 


*S It will be seen that the working class 
group of occupied persons above 1 
years of age totals 1,484,556, and tha 
the ‘other than working class’ group 
totals 681,656, to which are added re 
spectively 831,752 and 547,948, these 
being persons retired or not gainfully 
occupied, which brings the grand tote 
to: Working class, 2,316,308; and 
‘other than working class,’ 1,229,60 

“We have further endeavoured te 
break up the totals thus given so as to 
throw more light upon their composi 
tion. In the working class group we 
have started with the 1,484,556 occupied 
persons. We have then adétd twa 
thirds of all the married women not 
following an employment, the two 
thirds being roughly the class which 
when we allow for the many wives o 
workmen who are also employed per. 
sons, has a fair correspondence with the 
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Like 


Oliver Twist 


we 


“ask for more 


O enlist the mighty 
power of the Print- 
ing Press in its full 
force in the cause ot 
Labour, 1s our prob- 
lem. We seek to 
expand and extend 
our work on behalf 
of La eee: and to this end we 
are adding most up-to-date 
machinery, beautiful type- 
faces, and modern methods to 
our equipment. No Capital- 
ist Press can shame us now, 
for the production of fine 
printing is our daily task. 
Weare grateful indeed to 
the Branch Secretaries whose 
printing orders have enabled 
usto plan these greatimprov e- 
ments, but the. printing re- 
quirements of the I.L.P. are 
not now sufficient-to keep our 
machines running. So, like 
Oliver. Twist, “we ask for 
more.’ 
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O we seek the full sup- 
port of Labour — we 
want the work of the 
great Trades Unions, 


I.L.P. in their Trades Unions 
to secure thiswork forus. To 
the shame of Labour, much 
of their-work goes to Capital- 
ist firms, and. the profits to 
Capitalist pockets, 

Here is Labour’s. oppor- 
tunity to create the power in 
the land that the Press of the 
Labour Party. should be— 
only thus can Labour hope to 
overcome the insidious prop- 
aganda that every Capitalist 
Press is putting out. Let the 
great Trades Unions support 
the National: Labour Press, 
and in future struggles they 
will find a powertul ally. 


Che Blackfriars Press, Ctd. 


¥7-23, ALBION’ STREET, LEICESTER 


THe Onty BrancH OF THE aeray at Laspour Press 


Tetephone 1194 


BirnMINGHAM Office - - 262 CorporaTION STREET 


Societies, and other 
Labour Organisations. 
And we want the in- 
fluence of Members of the 


MUNICIPAL ELECTION MARKING-OFF 
ito 1000 1001 to 2000 
One Penny per Sheet, post free. Minimum order, two dozen. 


SHEETS. 
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proportion shown in the occupied 
totals. ‘ 

“ Taking next the single and widowed 
unoccupied females we assume half of 
these to be working class, which is a 
generous proportion, because most of, 
the single and widowed women who are 
in a position to be unoccupied are 
hardly likely to belong to the working 
class. We have next added all the 
naval and military pensioners (excluding 
officers), superannuated workmen, etc. 
Finally we have taken two-thirds of all 
the boys between 12 and 14 and as- 
sumed them still to be at school; the 
girls are with the unoccupied females. 

“* Respecting the second group ‘ other 
than working class "—we have arrived 
at the employed and professional per- 
sons by taking the total of the occupied 
persons in column 6 in the table on page 
previously referred to, less persons re- 
turned in the census as employers of 
labour or workers on their own account, 
which two last named classes we have 
given separately in the ‘ other than 
working class ’ group. 

““ We have then added the unoccupied 
persons, which includes all married 
women, single and widowed unoccupied 
females and boys between 12 and 14 not 
returned in the working class group, 
and thus is made up the ‘ other than 
working class ’ numbers. 

“The result is the table now set 
out :-— 

LONDONERS OVER 12 YEARS OLD: 

‘THE BALANCE OF Power. 
“ Working ’ Class. 
Employed Persons,............ ¥,484,556 
Married Women (not follow- 


ing an employment)...... 511,403 
Single and Widowed Un- 
aceupied Females ...... 199,106 
Military and Naval Pen- 
sioners, Superannuated 
Workmen, ete: Bs .a..eux 66,285 
Boys between 12 and 14.... 54,958 
2,316,308 


Other than‘ Working ’ Class. 
Employed and Professional 


PGrSGNS PG Nia Wenria sition 406.544 
Employers of Labour ...... 59,661 
Workers on own account 125,451 
Unoccupied (including re- 

tired) and married women —-5,47,048 

; 1,229,604 
‘Working ’ Class Surplus .. 1,086,704 
2,316,308 


“It is submitted that from the point 
of view of the Parliamentary and 
municipal Labour candidate and the 
political organiser who has got to get 
hold of the viewpoint of the electorate 
as well as try to impress his point of view 
upon them, and who desires to arrive 
at something of the “ Balance of Power ” 
between the ‘ working’ class, most of 
whom should instinctively be with 
Labour, and the other classes, who, to 
the present, are in the main instinc- 
tively against Labour, the figures given 
represent the real facts of the case. 

“* Having regard to these figures, can 
the Labour Party in London afford to 
ignore the special problem of what are 
commonly known as the middle classes ? 


“I submit that it is vital, if Londen 
Labour is to secure predominance on 
the London County Council and in 
London’s Parliamentary representation 
—which are very different propositi 
from securing majorities on Borough 
Councils in essentially working class ar 
—the problem of Labour and th 
middle classes must be frankly faced and 
tackled. 

“It is questionable if, as a matter of 
electoral fact, the ‘ Balance of Power” 
is as much potentially our way as the 
above figures would appear to show. 
Whole masses of working class popula- 
tions are concentrated in certain Lon- 
don Boroughs to such an extent that 
there are more of them so concentrated 
than are or will be necessary for 
Labour’s predominance in those areas. 
On the other hand, if we take such 
Boroughs as Chelsea, Hampstead, Hol- 
born, Kensington, Lewisham, St. Mary- 
lebone, Stoke Newington, Wandsworth 
and Westminster (not to mention a 
number of Parliamentary divisions in 
divided Boroughs that are otherwise 
good) we cannot but realise that there 
are a Jarge number of municipal wards 
and L.C.C. and Parliamentary Divisions 
in which the problem of the middle class 
voter has simply got ta be solved before 
they can be won by the Labour Party. 

“* Nor must we cheerfully assume that 
we have already got a solid working class 
vote behind us, or even that it ever will 
be quite solid in support of Labour. 
There are many horny-handed sons of 
toil who are Tories by conviction or 
prejudice. ‘There are many more who 
are nothing at all politically and are led 
astray by capitalist newspapers. and 
politicians at election times, and there 
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are others who, though not knowing 
enough of Toryism to be called Tories, 
have nevertheless a lurking sympathy 
a and dependence upon the well-to- 

QO. 

“As a matter of fact, in capitalist 
society there will always be a not un- 
appreciable proportion of the working 
class population who are directly 
catering for the luxuries and whims of 
the idle rich. They know it ; they feel 
it; and in the main they will probably 
vote Tory so as to keep the well-to-do 
in power. 

“ Having regard to these circum- 
‘stances it is very improbable that we 
an count within a reasonable time on 
three-quarters of the working class vote 
being solidly attached to the Labour 
Party, and probably two-thirds would 
be a more reasonable proportion in the 
near future. Three-quarters of 2,316,308 
is 1,737,231 and two-thirds is 1,544,204, 
land if the-remainders of working class 
heads are added to the predominant 
anti-Labour feeling in the ‘ other than 
working class’ group we get a total 
there of 1,808,681 and 2,001,706 re- 
spectively. It will be seen that this 
altogether upsets the balance. 


“ Already, of course, we have a fair 

number of supporters among the ‘ other 
than working class ’ group, but it is sub- 
mitted that in a considerable number of 
London constituencies we have to 
secure the support of a far greater pro- 
portion if we are to win and to hold a 
Labour majority among the London 
M.P.’s and a Labour majority at County 
Hall. 
“In view of the facts’ given in this 
article I would beg of all sections of our 
movement in London to realise that for 
Labour the political problem of the 
* middle classes ’ is a matter of real im- 
portance, demanding careful attention. 
It is likely that we shall never get other 
than a small minority of the employers 
and the idle rich to support Labour, but 
if by careful propaganda, by talking to 
them in language which they under- 
stand rather than in some of our classic 
phrases which may be unintelligible or 
repugnant to them, there is no insur- 
mountable difficulty which prevents us 
in due course securing a considerable 
number of supporters from among the 
middle classes and those who are 
‘workers on their own account.’ 


_ “ After all, fundamentally their social 


and economic interests are not antagon- 
istic to those of the general body of 
workers, and the interests of all are 
represented in the programme of the 
Labour Party. 


a Le 


LABOUR AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
NEWS 


The South Wales and South Western 
agents recently met when at the educa- 
tional session a fair attendance listened 
with interest. to a paper by Mrs. 
Townley on ‘“‘Are Women’s Sections 
Necessary?’’ Both the paper and dis- 
cussion brought forward useful informa- 
tion, and many useful experiences were 
expressed to the advantage of those 
present. 


The London Agents recently listened 
to an address by the General Secretary, 
which is reported elsewhere. York- 
shire agents have been applying them- 
selves assiduously -to the problem of 
local party finance, and a paper. has 
been given on this subject by Mr. 
Mark Crossley, which we hope to sum- 
marise in a coming issue. On October 
llth the Midland District are to have 
an address by Councillor C. C. Jones, 
and on October 12th the Lancashire 
and Cheshire District will receive an 
address by Councillor S. Hague, J.P., 
on ‘“‘Municipnal Election Literature.” 


The Executive of the National 
Association of Labour Registration and 
Election Agents met in London on 
October 4th, and were faced with an 
agenda of over 30 items. The ques- 
tion of the examination of agents was 
again under discussion, and following 
previous decisions and recommenda- 
tions of the annual conference of 
Labour Agents it was decided to lay 
before the Adjustments Board at 
their next. meeting a proposal that 
the Board should ‘endeavour to obtain 
further training facilities for agents and 
should seek powers by which it might 
be enabled to act as a body controlling 
a scheme of examination, appointing 
examiners, holding examinations and 
issuing certificates. Certain principles 
will be, put before the Board bearing on 
the scope of examinations and _ the 
general trend of the scheme desired. 


At the same meeting the Agents’ 
Executive considered a proposal for 
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the formation of a circulating library 
for the use of members. A scheme 
was eventually adopted, and purchases 
authorised, which will provide within 
a few weeks a very substantial library 
of books on election law and kindred 
matters. Due announcement will be 
made of the facilities when they are 
ready. It is intended also to invite 
gifts of books for the purpose of the 
library and to extend the library into 
channels that will include many sub- 
jects into which organisers and election 
agents require an insight and which 
have an indirect bearing on_ their 
labours. 


> 


(Concluded from page 7) 


by linotype machines, the cost was less 
than would have been the case if hand- 
setting had been resorted to. Regard 
was given to the general get-up in 
marking the copy for headlines and 
emphasis. 

There is need for specialisation in 
productions to be used at Municipal 
Elections. Blocks for suitable cartoons 
and illustrations might be supplied by 
Head Office, or the cartoons and illus- 
trations could be provided and the 
blocks ardered locally. Such illustra- 
tions would be very serviceable. We 
must bear in mind that such pictures 
can tell their story better than words, 
and many people are fed on pictures of 
one kind or another. Blocks for 
attractive borders might be supplied by 
headquarters or the printed designs for 
_ such borders might be provided at a 
moderate charge. There could be con- 
versational or dialogue pieces supplied 
for local setting. The provision of 
acrostics, piquant paragraphs, and 
suitable verse would be a great help. 
Of course these would be of a general 
nature, In this way, much assistance 
would be rendered, but unless there is 
a strong and evident local flavour the 
Municipal Election production is not 
likely to achieve its full purpose. To 
repeat, we require more variety, more 
attractiveness, and when we are able to 
interest people, and to educate them 
sufficiently by our improved and 
fascinating material, we shall gain more 
victories. In many places we spend 
much money, seemingly to little or no 
advantage. It would be wise and 
economical to spend a little more in 
order to achieve success, 
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PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Advertisements under this headin 
are inserted at the special rate o 
twenty-four words for 2s., and 6d. 
each additional six words, or less 
Cash must accompany order. Thre 
insertions are charged at the rate 
two-and-a-half. Displayed advertise 
ments, prepaid, are charged 4s. pe 
inch, with special discount for a series 


SPEAKERS 


LABOUR WOMAN SPEAKER a 
ORGANISER, expert politician 
agent, seeks week-end engagements 


Friday and Saturday. Terms © 
application to Violet Key Jone 


23 Montpelier Road, Twickenham. — 


THE LITTLE MAN WITH THI 
“BIG PUNCH.” Matt Horsburgl 
the well-known I.L.P.’er, and Labou 
Party Propagandist, is open for speaki 
or lecture engagements during th 
winter. Terms to suit the finances 
Local Parties. Special terms for seri¢ 
Apply to 52 Admiral Seymeur Roa 
Wellhall, Eltham, S.E.9. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CARNIVAL NOVELTIES. Hi 
Balloons, Throwouts, ete. e 
lines. List free; also Cloak 
Tickets.—F. Stephenson, Keighley. — 


TWEEDS, SERGES, SUITINGS 
COSTUMES. Any length cut. Patts 
sent.—R. A. ANDERSON, CO-OP 
BUILDINGS, GALASHIELS. 
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NATIONAL SIMPLEX SHORT 
HAND. None So Simple. None § 
Swift. Plain as Print. Swift 
Thought. Easy as A.B.C. Acquire 
and Written 60 words a minute the fir 
day. Proficiency the third day. Hi 
Speed the fifth day. Highest sneed i 
shortest time. Used in Governmet 
Offices and Business Houses. Speci: 
Classes held in the City for Gover 
ment Workers. Prospectus Fre 
Text Book 2s. 9d. Oral or Pos 
Tuition 21s. Proficiency guarantee 
—N.S.S. School, 135, Acre 
Brixton, S.W.2. 


